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to vomit.   Treatment is useless.   The sick animals usually die within an hour after the first symptoms appear.
Oak
In some parts of the United States oak leaves and acorns are considered poisonous to cattle. Reference is made to the young leaves and buds. It is no doubt true that an exclusive diet of oak leaves may produce a digestive disturbance. In spite of this, many farmers find oak leaves nutritious, and this often forms an important part of the feed of cattle. Herds usually come in from oak ranges in excellent condition. If there is any forage besides the oak leaves, no bad effects are likely to be observed. The sick animals may show some evidence of constipation and are usually thin. It would appear, then, when oak leaves are used without any other forage that simple malnutrition results. No treatment is necessary, except to put the animals on good feed and the trouble will disappear.
Cockle-bur
The cockle-bur is a coarse rough annual, 1 to 4 feet tall. The seed-burs are the most conspicuous part of the plant. They are about an inch long and are covered with spines or "prickers." Each bur contains two dark green seeds. This plant is poisonous to cattle, sheep, and hogs. It was formerly thought that death was caused by the mechanical injury produced by the presence of these burs in the stomach and intestines, or in the throat, but they are now known to be poisonous also. Poisoning takes place only when the plant is in the two-leaf stage. If other feed is plentiful, cattle and sheep are not likely to eat cockle-burs.
Range cattle are usually found dead. When the sick animals can be observed they usually stagger, breath hard, and show evidence of pain and paralysis. Death follows. Treatment is not very successful but some farmers have used small doses of raw linseed-oil with beneficial results. Bacon grease might be tried.